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JOHN EDDY HUNT. 

In the quiet peacesEtdness of his home in Oak Park, John 
Eddy Hunt receiyed his final call at the close of a short 
iUness, on the 20th day of December, 1911, surroimded 
by his sorrowing family. The joy of preparation for the 
coming Christmastide, but accentuated the grief of the 
very sudden death of the devoted husband and father. 

Mr. Hunt, although never seriously ill until the last 
week of his life, always lacked that robustness of strength 
and phydque that is so essential to life on the farm, and 
he decided early upon a professional career. He accord- 
ingly left his home in Ogle County and entered North- 
western University about 1884. Graduating in 1888 with 
the degree of Ph. B. he at once entered Union College of 
Law and was admitted to the bar in April, 1890, at the age 
of twenty-five. He then entered the law oflBce of Stiles 
& Lewis in Chicago, and a year later was married to Miss 
Minnie B. Bissell of Oregon. They built a home in Oak 
Park, where he and his family resided tmtil his death. 
Mrs. Hunt and their two daughters, Helen Ludle, IS, and 
Florence Ann, 9 years of age, survive him. 

Mr. Hunt;. Was naturally a student, thinker and writer. 
Though successful beyond the average young lawyer, his 
success came chiefly through his consultation room. The 
strenuous conflicts erf the court-room never strongly 
appealed to him. He was a careftd and wise adviser and 
had the full confidence erf his clients. The bent of his mind 
is shown in his Uterary work. In the early years of his 
practice he wrote a work on "Acknowled^^nts" which 
he published in 1896. The authorities there cited make an 
invaluable compilation of the case law on that subject 
particularly useful to real estate lawyers. 

Mr. Htmt was a member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution and the State Historical Society, and took a 
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keen interest in the early history of his family and his 
county, and much of his leisure from 1898 to 1904 was spent 
in writing a history of the Pound and Kester Families, 
from which he was descended. He published the work in 
the latter year. 

But Mr. Hunt's education, training and temperament 
all tendered to fit him for the more important work of the 
closing years of his life. In 1905, he was appointed Master 
in Chancery of the Superior Court of Cook county by 
Judge Farlin Q. Ball. His kindly nature, his judicial 
mind, and his legal ability brought him unusual success as 
a Master. His term expired only a few days before his 
death. 

His greatest joy, however, was in his home life and the 
society of his friends. His life was of that quiet, cheerful, 
even character that took more pleasure in the simpler 
domestic virtues than in the purstdt of riches or glory. 
Next to the ties of home and family, his chief delight was 
in the society of his many warm personal friends. He 
believed that "Friendship's the wine of life." 

While in college he became a member of the Beta Theta 
Pi fraternity, and at the time of his death he was a member 
of the Odd Fellows order, a member of the Oak Park 
Masonic Lodge, A. F. & A. M. He was also a member 
of the Chicago Bar Association and belonged to his home 
dub. The Colonial Club of Oak Park and the Glen Oak 
Cotmtry Club. The funeral services were conducted at 
his home by Rev. E. D. Gaylord, Pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church of Oak Park, of which Mr. Hunt 
had been for many years a member. Although an ardent 
Republican, he was a still more ardent citizen and took 
a deep interest in every dvic movement in the community. 
His quiet, earnest, upright life will be an ever-living 
remembrance and inspiration. 

The gentle influence of a life like that of Mr. Hunt's 
will continue on through the years. 
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"Farewell, O friend! Long may the cheer 
Thy presence gave yet linger here! 
And ever tinto us who stay 
By that shore from which thou hast sailed away, 
The memory of thy merit dwell. 
Like a light on distant seas! Farewell." 

Frederick W. Pringle. 



